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THE QUESTION OF THE THEATRE. 

BY BRANDER MATTHEWS, PROFESSOR OF DRAMATIC LITERATURE IN 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 



At the close of the memorable journey of the Comedie-Fran- 
caise to England in 1878, Matthew Arnold wrote a characteristic 
essay on the " French Play in London," in the course of which he 
took occasion to declare that " the pleasure we have had in the 
visit of the French company is barren, unless it leaves us with the 
impulse to mend the condition of our theatre." He asserted that 
the desire for the drama is irresistible, and that, therefore, we 
should "organize the theatre"; and he held up as model the 
organization of the ComSdie-Francaise. He advised that a com- 
pany of good actors be formed in London, and that to this com- 
pany a theatre should be given, and also a grant of money from the 
Science and Art Department. He proposed that the condition 
of this grant should be an agreement on a repertory chosen out 
of the works of Shakspere and of the best modern British dra- 
matists; and he added that it would be needful to appoint a 
government Commissioner to see that the terms of the agreement 
were carried out. 

It is now nearly a quarter of a century since Matthew Arnold 
urged these suggestions with all his playful eloquence; and as 
yet, neither in Great Britain nor in the United States has any- 
thing been accomplished toward such an organization of the 
theatre as he had in view. But the subject has been incessantly 
discussed. Many and fervent have been the appeals of zealous 
and youthful spirits, first, to that intangible entity, the State, for 
a subsidy, and, second, to that alluring personality, the benevolent 
multi-millionaire, for an endowment. Fervent these appeals were, 
no doubt, but also not a little vague ; and, perhaps, this is a chief 
reason why they have failed to persuade. Indeed, it is not un- 
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fortunate, even for those having a reform at heart, that the man 
who holds the purse-strings should never be seduced by empty 
declamation, that he should be hard-hearted and slow-moving, and 
that he should be won over at last only after careful consideration 
of all the facts of the case. 

Now, what are the facts in this case? What are the reasons 
which led Matthew Arnold to call upon his countrymen to 
" organize the theatre " ? Why is it that there is in England and 
America an insistent demand that the theatre shall be either 
subsidized by the State or endowed by the wealthy? What are 
the conditions of the theatre in the English-speaking countries 
which call for amelioration? Apparently the theatre is flourish- 
ing; never were there more playhouses than there are to-day, and 
never were these various places of amusement more thickly throng- 
ed with playgoers, pleased with the entertainment proffered to 
them. There is no denying the sumptuousness, the propriety, and 
even the beauty of the scenery and costumes and decorations set 
before us on the stage nowadays. There is no doubt that we have 
many opportunities for observing acting which attains to a high 
level of technical accomplishment, even if actual inspiration and 
indispensable genius are as rare in the twentieth century as they 
have been in all its predecessors. 

Even in the plays themselves there has been of late a distinct 
advance. Chatter about the decline of the drama there is now, 
as there always has been, and always will be. Euripides was still 
alive when Aristophanes declared the decadence of Attic tragedy; 
and Ben Jonson never hesitated to express his low opinion of 
those wonderful contemporaries of his, whose bold dramas have 
made the Elizabethan reign the noblest epoch in the history of 
English literature. Of course, there is no period which would not 
be crushed by a comparison with that illumined with the genius 
of Sophocles and with that irradiated by the genius of Shakspere. 
It is unprofitable ever to overpraise the plays of our own time; 
but it is unwise also to depreciate them unduly. Even if the 
acted drama of the English language at the beginning of the 
twentieth century is not equal in range, in skill, in power, to the 
acted drama of the French language in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, it has at least freed itself from the disheartening 
insincerity which characterized the plays in English that had been 
adapted from the French. 
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As Matthew Arnold pointed out, the result of the effort to ad- 
just a plot caused by French social conventions to the conditions 
of English life, was to produce in the attentive observer " a sense 
of incurable falsity." So long as the prevalent plays were adapta- 
tions of so fantastic an unreality, it was very difficult to take the 
theatre seriously, or to expect that the dramatist should observe 
life faithfully or deal with it honestly. In the quarter of a cen- 
tury since Matthew Arnold made his plea for organizing the 
theatre, this reproach has been taken away from the English- 
speaking stage. Adaptations from the French have almost dis- 
appeared; and when a foreign play is now presented in English, 
very rarely does it masquerade as an English play. It remains 
French or German ; it retains its native atmosphere ; it is a trans- 
lation, not an adaptation. This is an immense gain; this is the 
first necessary step towards a revival of public interest in the 
drama of our own language. Our acted drama may be a poor 
thing, even now, but it is at least our own; it is no longer bor- 
rowed from our neighbor. Whatever criticism we may pass upon 
the " Aristocracy " of Mr. Bronson Howard, the " Gay Lord 
Quex " of Mr. Pinero, the " Liars " of Mr. H. A. Jones, the " Ala- 
bama " cf Mr. Thomas, or the " Shore Acres " of the late Mr. 
Heme — and no one of these plays is an impeccable masterpiece — 
we must see in each of them a sincere effort to deal with life at 
first hand. 

If the theatre is thus prosperous wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken, and if the dramatists are again striving to handle 
the stuff out of which alone literature can be made, what need is 
there for any modification of the situation? Why cannot the 
stage be let alone to take care of itself? What call is there for 
subsidy or endowment? The answer to these questions is to be 
found in the statement that the theatre is now governed too much 
by purely commercial considerations, and that the art of the drama 
is the only one of the arts which is compelled to pay its own way, 
and which is forced to make its own living under conditions which 
limit its exertions to what is immediately profitable. 

It is not bad for the artist that he has to earn his own bread, 
and that he is bound to satisfy the taste of his fellow-man ; and it 
is not good for any art that those who practise it should be shel- 
tered and coddled. No disadvantage has it been to us that the 
two greatest of modern dramatists, Shakspere and Moliere, were 
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each of them managers with a direct interest in the takings at the 
door. No advantage was it to anybody that Goethe was, by the 
grace of the Grand Duke, made independent of the public and 
allowed to do what he liked on the stage of the Weimar theatre, 
since the result of Goethe's independence of the public was that 
the Weimar theatre brought forth little worthy to live on the 
German stage. The arts are democratic, all of them; but none 
more so than the drama, since it is inconceivable without the as- 
sistance of the people at large. If any proof were needed of the 
insanity of the Bavarian King, it could be found in the fact that 
he liked to be the sole spectator of performances in his opera- 
house. 

Yet the experience of history seems to show that it is unwise 
to leave any art wholly at the mercy of the money-making motives. 
Even in the English-speaking countries, where more is abandoned 
to private enterprise than is thought advisable among the Latin 
races, galleries have been built for the proper exhibition of the 
works of living painters and sculptors; and concert-halls have 
been erected for the proper performance of orchestral music. 
In New York, for example, — and only a stone's-throw from each 
other, — stand the Carnegie Music Hall and the Vanderbilt Gal- 
lery (of the Fine Arts Building), visible evidences of the aid 
willingly extended by the wealthy to the other arts. In Carnegie 
Hall, in the course of the season concerts are given by three or 
four different symphony-orchestras, the continued existence of 
which is conditional upon a large subscription or on a guarantee 
fund, substantially equivalent to a subsidy. And during the same 
winter months, a series of performances of grand opera, in Italian, 
in French, and in German, is given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, — performances made possible only by a very large sub- 
scription from the box-holders, and by a reduction of the rental 
from the figure which the owners of the building would demand 
if they sought simply for a proper return on the money invested. 

If men of means had not chosen to sink their money in the 
Metropolitan Opera House and in Carnegie Hall; if Major Hig- 
ginson were now to withdraw his support from the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and if the public-spirited music-lovers of Chi- 
cago and Pittsburg were to refuse any further subsidy to the 
orchestras of which they are justly entitled to be proud ; if music 
were to be deprived of all artificial assistance and forced to de- 
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pend for existence solely upon the working of purely commercial 
motives — then, music would be exactly in the same position in 
which the drama is now. Good music would still be heard, it is 
true; but we may be certain that there would not be so many 
performances as there are now; and, what is more important, the 
performances would not be so adequate or so satisfactory, and the 
programmes would be more in accordance with the prevailing taste 
of the less cultivated portion of the public. The managers of 
concerts would be less likely to risk upon their programmes either 
the more austere of the classic composers or the more aggressive 
of the younger musicians; and they would tend to confine their 
selections to a small list of established favorites. 

Much has been done for music; just as much has been done in 
other ways for painting, for sculpture, and for architecture. 
Nothing at all has been done for the drama. It is wholly de- 
pendent upon the law of supply and demand, and so long as this 
is the case, the manager will naturally seek to produce the kind 
of play likely to please the most people. He will perform it con- 
tinuously, seven or eight times a week for as many weeks as pos- 
sible. He will proclaim its merits as vehemently as he can ; and he 
will advertise it very much as a circus or a sensational novel is ad- 
vertised. He will be prone to turn away from any kind of play 
which is not so likely to please the largest portion of the public, 
which cannot be forced to a long run, and which cannot be boom- 
ed as a freak-fiddler is boomed. His aim will be to give the public 
what it wants. 

In this last phrase there lurks a fallacy. There is no such 
entity as "the public" wanting a definite thing; or else we 
should not see the Irving-Terry company and the Weber-Fields 
company both playing to crowded houses in the same city at the 
same time. There are as many separate publics as there are 
separate attractions; these several publics intersect, and every 
individual probably belongs to more than one. For example, 
there is a very large public for Buffalo Bill's Wild West, and there 
is a far smaller public for the symphony concerts; but of a cer- 
tainty there are a goodly number of persons with a catholicity of 
taste which will enable them to enjoy both these entertainments. 
The public which delights in melodrama and in musical farce is 
enormous ; whereas the public which would care to see a perform- 
ance of the " Oedipus " of Sophocles or the " Ghosts " of Ibsen, 
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is very restricted — probably it is not more than enough to fill a 
small theatre two or three times in the course of a season. The 
public capable of a severe joy in the beholding of " Oedipus " or 
of " Ghosts " may be taken as one extreme ; and the public which 
laughs hilariously at musical farce and which thrills sympathetic- 
ally at melodrama may be taken as the other; and between these 
there are publics of all sorts and of all sizes, — a limited public 
for " Pelleas and Melisande," a public less limited for the " School 
for Scandal " and for " As You Like It," a public fairly large 
for " Hamlet," and a public extensive beyond all belief for " Uncle 
Tom's Cabin." The public for broad farce is larger than that for 
the comedy of manners; and the public for the comedy of intrigue, 
relieved by sentiment, is larger than the public for tragedy. 

But the fallacy in the phrase " what the public wants " really 
matters little. Whether there is one homogeneous public or 
whether there are any number of smaller and intersecting publics 
is of no importance, so long as the theatre is controlled solely by 
the law of supply and demand like any other business. The 
manager has to present the kind of play which is calculated to 
please the largest number of possible spectators, and he will be 
likely to shrink from the kind of play which would appeal to a 
small public only, which cannot be forced into a long run, and 
which does not lend itself to circus-methods of booming. In fact, 
the conditions of the theatre being what they are now in New 
York and in London, the wonder is that the level of the stage is 
not lower than it is actually, and that the more intelligent play- 
goers ever have an opportunity to see anything other than spec- 
tacle and sensation. That we have a chance now and then to 
behold more plays of a more delicate workmanship and of a more 
poetic purpose, is due partly to the courage and the liberality of 
certain of the managers, and partly to the honorable ambition of 
certain of the actors and actresses, seeking occasion for the exer- 
cise of their art in a wider range of characters. 

To those managers and to these actors and actresses we owe 
also casual presentations of a limited number of Shaksperian 
plays, tragic and comic, and also of a few of the old comedies. 
But these performances of the classics of English dramatic litera- 
ture are infrequent ; and, moreover, they are not altogether satis- 
factory, since it is rare to find the smaller characters in the hands 
of trained and competent performers. In the days of the two 
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patent theatres in London, when Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
had a monopoly of the serious drama, the east of a Shaksperian 
comedy was extraordinarily strong; and even in New York, a 
quarter of a century ago, the late Mr. Augustin Daly had a com- 
pany so large that on one occasion it presented the " School for 
Scandal" at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, while the performers 
not needed in that play went over to Newark to perform " London 
Assurance." But the monopoly of the patent theatres in London 
was abolished long ago; and the large companies, such as Mr. 
Daly kept together for a score of years, have been broken up. 
Plays are now presented by companies, every performer in which 
was specially engaged for the specific part he has to act; and al- 
though this practice has advantages of its own, it does not tend to 
facilitate the reviving of the masterpieces of our older drama. 

Thus«the drama is at a grave disadvantage as compared with the 
other arts, owing to the absence of all outside aid. There are 
public libraries for the preservation of the masterpieces of litera- 
ture, and there are public galleries and public museums for the 
proper display of the masterpieces of painting and of sculpture. 
There is no public theatre where the masterpieces of the drama 
are presented for our study and for our stimulation. It is true 
that we can read the great plays of the great dramatists; we can 
read them by ourselves at our own firesides; but how pale is a 
perusal compared with a performance, how inadequate, how un- 
satisfactory ! Perhaps a mere reading may enable us to appreciate 
some of the purely literary beauties of the play; but it will hardly 
help us to apprehend its essential dramatic qualities, — the very 
qualities which give the play its true value, and which stand re- 
vealed at once when the play is presented in the theatre. 

A true drama, comic or tragic, witty or poetic, is always con- 
ceived by its author in terms of the theatre ; he means it to be play- 
ed by players, in a playhouse, before playgoers. And every true 
drama loses more or less of its power when it is deprived of the 
theatre, of the actors, and of the audience. Eecent revivals have 
proved that many a Greek tragedy and many a Latin comedy, re- 
mote as these may be from our modern modes of thought and dis- 
established as their technic may seem to us to-day, can shake off 
the dust of the book-shelves and start to life again with sur- 
prising vitality, when it is set before us on a stage by actors of 
flesh and blood. Whatever the impression produced upon the 
vol. ctxxiv. — no. 544. 26 
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reader in the library by " Macbeth " and " As You Like It," by 
the " Alchemist " and " A New Way to Pay Old Debts," by the 
" School for Scandal " and " She Stoops to Conquer," it is not 
so deep, not so varied, not so lasting as that produced upon the 
spectator in the theatre. The frequent and liberal revival of the 
masterpieces of dramatic literature, English and foreign, ancient 
and modern, would be very expensive. In a pecuniary sense it 
would not pay, — any more than the exhibition of Rembrandt's 
" Gilder " would pay as a private enterprise. 

So long as the theatre is governed chiefly by commercial con- 
siderations, we have no right to expect managers to take great 
risks for a very doubtful reward. Most of the managers will go 
on appealing to the largest public with melodrama and with 
musical farce; they will strive to make money out of sensation 
and spectacle ; and in so doing they will be wholly without blame. 
From a minority of the managers, men of a wiser liberality and a 
finer taste, and from actors of a lofty aspiration, we shall get now 
and again a modern play of a subtler significance and an old play 
of a more poetic beauty ; and for these guerdons we ought honestly 
to be grateful. So long as the theatre is left to the operation of 
the law of supply and demand, it is idle to look for a manager who 
will make it his business to produce plays which he knows cannot 
be forced into a long run, and who will take pleasure in present- 
ing the masterpieces of dramatic literature as they ought to be 
presented. Without a subsidy or an endowment or financial sup- 
port of some kind, he could hardly hope to pay his expenses. 

A subsidy from the State was what Matthew Arnold proposed, 
and he suggested the establishment of a British Theatre on the 
model of the Theatre Francais. Most of the Parisian theatres 
are private enterprises, but four of them are more or less sup- 
ported by the national government, two for music, the Opera and 
the Opera-Comique, and two for the drama, the Theatre Fran- 
cais and the Odeon, — the official title of the latter being the 
Second Theatre Francais. The Theatre Francais is a sumptuous 
playhouse owned by the State and assigned rent-free, with a 
large annual subsidy also, to the Comedie-Frangaise, a common- 
wealth of the chief actors and actresses, who govern themselves 
more or less under the control of a director appointed by the 
government. The associates elect their successors; they engage 
the subordinate performers on salary; and they divide among 
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themselves the annual profits of their enterprise. They are ex- 
pected to remain members as long as they are fit for service; and 
then they can take a farewell benefit and retire on a pension. 
They have various committees of their own; but they generally 
leave abundant power to the director, who is the executive, and 
who is also a sharer in the profits. 

Although it has had its ups and downs, the Theatre Francais 
is the foremost theatre of the world; and its company is incom- 
parably large and gifted, most of the actors and actresses having 
been trained at the Conservatory, and having been chosen because 
of their skill in interpreting the tragedies of Corneille and Eacine 
and the comedies of Moli&re and Beaumarchais. It gives seven 
or eight performances a week, and the newest play is never re- 
peated more than four times in that period, and rarely more than 
three. One or two performances a week are always devoted to the 
classical drama, comic or tragic; and any one spending a single 
winter in Paris would have occasion to see half of the acknowl- 
edged masterpieces of the French stage. Upon the remaining 
nights are presented modern plays chosen from a vast and varied 
repertory. Comparatively few of the best plays of the last half- 
century were originally produced at the Theatre Francais, which, 
however, took them over after they had proved their value in other 
theatres. Although the Theatre Frangais is continually experi- 
menting with new pieces, in prose and in verse, by the foremost 
living French dramatists, its chief function is rather to be a 
museum of the French drama, ancient and modern ; and its main 
reliance is more upon its repertory than upon its novelties. 

The Comedie-Frangaise is an institution which we may easily 
envy, but which we should find it very difficult to imitate. It is 
what it is, because it is a growth of more than two centuries. It 
is one of the only two institutions of the Monarchy which sur- 
vived the Eevolution with undiminished prestige ; the other is the 
French Academy. It was not a creation of the King's, even when 
it was founded ; it was only the consolidation, under royal control, 
of three companies of actors already existing as private enter- 
prises. Even now, it is not so much governed by its statutes as 
it is ruled by its traditions; and we cannot hope to extemporize 
traditions. If it did not now exist, we may doubt whether it 
would be possible to establish it to-day, even in France, where 
everybody is educated to expect governmental supervision and 
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support for all the arts. Still more may we doubt whether the 
result would not have been sadly disappointing if the British had 
taken Matthew Arnold's advice a score of years ago and had form- 
ed a company of actors, assigning to this body a theatre in London, 
a grant from the Science and Art Department, and a government 
Commissioner. As Bismarck said, "you cannot ripen fruit by 
setting lamps under the tree." No worthy rival of the Comedie- 
Prancaise could be created off-hand by mere fiat. 

But Matthew Arnold must have known how very unlikely it 
was that any attention would be paid to his advice. Indeed, we 
who speak English need not waste our time in asking for aid for 
the theatre from the government. We shall not get it, no matter 
how insistent our demand. And if we in America are wise enough 
to consider the situation carefully, we shall not seek government 
aid; because, if we were to get it, the last state of the drama 
might be worse than the first. In the one art in which the gov- 
ernment has had to take an interest, and upon which it may even 
have exerted some influence, the result has only too often been 
sadly unsatisfactory, as all will admit who recall the pitifully 
pretentious United States Building set amid the beautiful palaces 
of the Chicago Exhibition. Although, as a people, we Americans 
seem to have a remarkable aptitude for art, we are as yet untrained 
to appreciate it ; and we are as yet unwilling to pay proper respect 
to expert opinion. 

The civil service of the nation and of many of the state govern- 
ments is now highly efficient; but the civil service of most of our 
cities is in a less satisfactory condition; and it is from the city, 
rather than from the state or the nation, that a state-aided 
theatre would expect its support. It is true that, even in the 
cities, the outlook is encouraging; and the foul atmosphere of 
the spoils-system is lifting ; but it has not now been lifted entirely ; 
and no lover of the drama would face with composure the prospect 
of a municipal theatre in New York, where Tammany could turn 
it over to the control of some uncultured spoilsman. But no 
more words need be wasted in considering the advantages and 
disadvantages of a theatre supported by the government, as the 
Theatre Francais is in France. Such a discussion is academic 
only, since in the present state of opinion among the peoples that 
speak English, the debate can hardly have any practical result. 

It is not by seeking government aid that the problem of the 
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theatre can be solved in the United States or in Great Britain. 
Those who wish to do something for the drama must rely on them- 
selves, taking pattern by those who have been able to accomplish 
wonders for the elevation of music. When this decision is once 
reached the question is easier of answer. What is it we really 
want, after all ? We want to find a retort to the manager who tells 
us that he cannot afford to attempt certain more delicate forms 
of dramatic art, or to present the masterpieces of the drama as 
they ought to be presented. We want to help this manager to 
accomplish that which the existing purely commercial conditions 
of the theatre prevent him from attempting. What has to be done 
is to come to the aid of the drama, just as the owners of the 
Metropolitan Opera House came to the aid of the opera. The 
opera in New York is still a private enterprise, but it would be 
impossible to present the music-drama, with all the parts taken 
by singers of wide renown, if the manager were not sustained by 
the heavy subscriptions, and especially by the release of the rental 
which the owners of the edifice would expect if they had been 
governed solely by the desire to get the largest possible return for 
the money invested. 

The same problem presented itself in Vienna and in Berlin, in 
spite of the fact that there were state-aided theatres in both cities ; 
and the solution discovered by the Germans is at the service of 
the Americans and the British. It is very simple, but it is per- 
fectly satisfactory. A body of subscribers raises a sum of money 
sufficient to pay the rent of a theatre, and they then turn the 
theatre over rent-free to a manager who will pledge himself to con- 
duct it along certain lines, and to accord certain privileges to the 
subscribers. The manager will try to make the theatre pay him a 
profit, and he will try to attract the public ; but it will be rather 
the smaller public that likes the better class of play than the 
larger public that is more easily pleased by sensation and by spec- 
tacle. With a subsidy equivalent to his rental, the manager would 
bind himself to give up the habit of unbroken runs, — the practice 
of acting the same play six and seven and eight times a week. He 
would be able to return to the earlier custom of the English- 
speaking theatre, — that of a nightly change of bill, such as we 
still expect at the opera, and such as we find at the Theatre Pran- 
cais in Paris, at the Lessing Theatre in Berlin, and at the Volks- 
theater in Vienna. 
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Under these conditions a play might still have a very long run, 
but its run would not be compacted within a brief period. Every 
new piece and every important revival would at first appear on 
the bills for three of the seven performances or even for four; and 
then as its attractive power waned, it would drop down to two 
performances a week, perhaps, and finally to one a fortnight. 
Thus two or even three different plays might be running at the 
same time, as is the case now at the Theatre Frangais, where the 
"Monde oil Von s'ennuie" attained its five-hundredth perform- 
ance about ten years after it was first produced, and where it can 
still be seen every winter. Thus it would be possible to bring out 
plays of delicate texture or of historical interest, certain to attract 
for a dozen or a score of performances, but not likely to draw full 
houses for a month at a time. 

If the manager were wisely chosen and if the contract with him 
were for a term of years, three at least, or five, with the under- 
standing that it would be renewed certainly if his management 
had approved itself to the subscribers, — then much should be left 
to his discretion. The contract would debar him from perform- 
ing the more violent melodrama or the lightest forms of farce; 
and it might require him to revive every season two or three 
Shaksperian plays, either comic or tragic, and two or three of 
the older comedies of our language. He would not be required, 
or even expected, to mount these plays as elaborately or as expen- 
sively as is the custom when the appeal to the love of spectacle is 
an approved method of pleasing the unthinking crowd. And 
these standard plays, once produced with scenery and costumes 
and properties, sufficient but not extravagant, would be kept in 
stock ready for performance at any time during the season at a 
week's notice. At first, of course, the repertory would not be 
large, but it would become more varied and richer year by year. 
The manager would be ever on the lookout for the best modern 
plays, American and British, French and German. He would be 
able also to select from the large stock of pieces written in our 
language during the past twenty years which are unfamiliar to 
the latest generation of playgoers. His aim would be to get to- 
gether a repertory of plays, old and new, which would make him 
somewhat independent in case the actual novelties he produced 
should not prove attractive. A solid repertory is invaluable to a 
manager; it is to him what a reserve-fund is to a banker. 
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To do justice to so varied a repertory, a large and competent 
company of actors and actresses would be required, — not stars, of 
course, but ambitious and accomplished performers. There would 
be no need to pay extravagant salaries, as an engagement in such 
a theatre would soon be esteemed an honor. Furthermore the 
actors would be spared the wear and tear of a succession of " one- 
night stands"; and they would also enjoy the luxury of a home. 
The frequent change of bill would tend to decrease the unwilling- 
ness of young actors and actresses to appear in parts they might 
deem unworthy of them, an unwillingness which has some justifi- 
cation under the existing conditions, when a character may have 
to be sustained for a hundred times in succession. But when the 
bill changes every night, a performer sure of a good part on Mon- 
day and on Wednesday is less strenuous in his objection to per- 
forming a part not so good on Tuesday. The accumulation of a 
repertory would thus tend to strengthen the casts of the more 
important plays; and there might even be developed in time a 
disinterestedness like that displayed in the famous Meiningen 
company, where the foremost actors were accustomed to appear 
in the smallest parts. 

If such a theatre were to be established in New York, its season 
should be at least eight months long. Perhaps the manager 
might be allowed the privilege of taking the company to other 
cities during the summer months ; but the wisdom of this may be 
doubted, and perhaps a part of the rental might be earned by 
leasing the playhouse itself during the summer months to some 
other manager for the performance of lighter summer plays. 
But, if possible, it would be best to keep the theatre closed ex- 
cept when its own company was playing in it, and not to let the 
company play anywhere else. If possible, also, it would be desir- 
able to build a special theatre as soon as the success of the scheme 
was assured, — a special theatre more spacious and more comfort- 
able both before and behind the curtain than any now existing in 
New York. The house should not be too large for the subtler 
passages of comedy; but its lobbies and its aisles and its seats 
should all be upon a generous scale. If the theatre could succeed 
in accustoming a certain body of constant playgoers to feel at 
home within its walls, special nights might be set apart for the 
subscribers, like the Tuesdays of the Theatre Francais, to attend 
which is a point of honor in the fashionable world of Paris. 
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Those who undertake to carry out any such scheme as is here 
suggested will have to face one serious difficulty, and they will 
have to avoid one grave danger. The difficulty will be that of 
finding a fit manager, who must be a man of taste, of tact, of 
experience, of executive ability, and of sufficient means to support 
the enterprise. The danger will be that of yielding to the assaults 
of the cranks and of the freaks, who will denounce any effort to 
come to the aid of the drama which does not promise to satisfy 
their demands. To appeal successfully to the intelligent public, 
the promoters of a scheme like this must avoid all pretentious 
affectation of "elevating the theatre" and of encouraging the 
poetic drama. They must refrain from all promises to bring out 
the more or less dramatic poems of Browning and of Maeterlinck, 
or to push forward the darker pictures of life shown in the dramas 
of Ibsen and Hauptmann. They must not expect to discover new 
dramatists ; and they need count on no aid from the mere men of 
letters, who, as such, have no more knowledge of the theatre than 
the painters have. In other words, the promoters of this scheme 
ought to be practical men, taking a common-sense view and try- 
ing to improve the conditions of the actual theatre. They should 
look upward, but they should not aim too high at first. 

These suggestions may seem very commonplace ; and it may be 
confessed at once that they are not epoch-making. They do not 
point toward any theatrical Utopia, nor do they promise any dra- 
matic millennium. They propose to make an easy beginning, in 
the belief that the best way to get the attention and the assistance 
of the public-spirited is to show that an improvement is actually 
possible. When interest is aroused by the realization of a modest 
programme such as is here set forth, then it will be time to be 
more ambitious. If the theatre here outlined were successfully 
established in New York and if it had proved its utility, the first 
step would have been taken along the right path, — at the end of 
which there might loom an American rival of the Theatre Fran- 
eais. This is a prediction which one need not be afraid to make, 
in spite of George Eliot's remark that, " among all forms of mis- 
take, prophecy is the most gratuitous." 

Bkander Matthews. 



